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NOTES FROM THE STAFF 

We^re back from our two-week iacatiOU;, 
so don!t fail to call or write us with your 
hewso And PLEASE make sar6 ybu send things 
to our new address- -we -re still getting a 
lot of your papers and mail addressed re 
160 Claremont, and the PoO. won’t forward 
them for long. 

We^ve been talking about including 
more regular film and book reviews, and 
in this packet we*ve printed a review of 
Lina Wertmuller^s films sent to us from 
Rome. It places her work more firmly,, 
and critically, within the framework of 
Italian politics than any reviews we’- ve 
seen, and provides insight into why hex 
films have been received with enthusiasm 
in the U.S., and scepticism in Italy. 

We’d like to hear your reactions to the 
review. 

Also, we appreciated help from Michael 
Klare in our article on Iran. Klare has 
done extensive research on arms sales and 
the military and has provided us with valuable 
information . 

See you next time, 

LNS 


Tf you are missing a page or get a badly printed graphic, let us know and we’il send you another s 
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IRANIAN GUERRILLAS KILL 3 AMERICANS, PART OF 
'00 US. "CIVILIAN" FORCE SERVICING IRANIAN ARMY 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Three Americans were killed in 
leneran August 28 in an early morning ambush by 
1 ranlan guerrillas. The Americans, William Cottrell, 

X bert Krongard and Donald Smith, worked for Rockwell 
nternational on a top secret, highly technological 
.i.ceiiigence project called Project Ibex. 

The three men are reported to be the first 
American civilians killed by guerrillas (two U.S. 

Army officers were killed in 1975, another in 1973) 
but many feel the distinction is irrelevant. In 
1.1 there are an estimated 25,000 American "civil- 
ians currently indispensible to the working order 
ol the Iranian military — a figure which military 
and intelligence researcher Michael Klare says is 
larger than the number of American "advisors" in 
Vietnam during the Kennedy Administration. 

In early August, Secretary of State Henry 
Mssinger traveled to Iran to close a massive $50 
million trade deal, including an unprecedented $10 
':>illion arms sale. A Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee report released just prior to Kissinger's 
trip estimates that the number of American personnel 
in Iran will grow to a total of 50-60,000 by 1980. 

U.S. interest in Iran and the Persian Gulf 
was clearly stated by the U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
in a n early 1976 speech. "This oil rich and strate- 
gic region," said Alfred Atherton, Jr., "(must) 
remain free from hostile external influence, and 
destablizing and destructive radical movements (must) 
not gain a foothold." 

Current U.S. foreign policy in the area dates 
back to 1968 when Great Britain announced that it 
was pulling out of the Gulf, "the last area of the 
world where the British Imperial Navy acted as 
policeman," explains Klare, who works with NACLA 
(North American Congress on Latin America). 

"I'/hen he took office, Nixon ordered the National 
Security Council to make a study of what to do. And 
they decided that rather than have Americans take 
over tlie British role in person — with the American 
navy, troops and bases — that they would build 
up the Iranian military into a sub-imperial force 
with American civilians doing all of the technical 
work. The really big build-up came in 1972, however, 
when Nixon met the Shah in Teheran and sold him 
all of those weapons. In 1973 they started to arrive 
in quantity." 

Klare calls the U.S. policy "technological 
imperialism" and explains that the civilians, em- 
ployees of U.S. corporations under contract to Iran, 
"run the techn:ological infrastructure of the Iranian 
armed forces — computers, communications, radar, 
etc. They also perform most of the maintenance on 
all of the high technology gear that the Shah is 
ordering. 

"To give you a mind blowing statistic, the 
Shah ordered 80 F-14 planes from Grumman Aircraft. 
They're going to be flown by Iranian pilots, but 
for each Iranian pilot there will be 20 American 
ground personnel because those planes are so com- 
plicated. For each hour that it's in the air, it's 


on the ground for 24, being repaired and maintained. 

The Americans put up a show of teaching Iranian! 
how to do the jobs, but really, says Klare, "the 
Americans are there to stay." 

"Vietnamization was the proving ground for all 
this. Up until the end of the war, it was still 
American civilians who were running the war machine. 
The South Vietnamese army never had the political 
committment and loyalty to take over. It's the 
same in Iran — those people are just earning an 
income. Why should they care if the Shah's toys come 
apart? 

Despite tens of billions of dollars of govern- 
ment income from oil, one- third of Iranian children 
die because there is little medical care, and 75% 
of the country is illiterate. The average worker's 
wage is $3 for a lG-12 hour day, while the price 
of food is as high as in New York City. 

Iran is run with a dictatorial hand. Thousands 
of political prisoners are being held for their 
opposition to the regime of Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlevi and two hundred people have been executed 
by firing squad in the past four years. Over 60 
alleged Iranian guerrillas have been killed in gun 
battles or executed in Iran since the beginning 
of 1976. 

In late May, the Geneva-based International 
Commission of Jurists released a highly critical 
report on the activities of the Iranian secret 
police SAVAK. The report charges that SAVAK 
is a force of 200,000 (in a population of only 25 
million) "expertly trained by the Israeli Secret 
Service, the CIA and Agency for International 
Development agents." 

Citing abundant evidence showing the syste- 
matic use of psychological and physical torture," 
the report goes on to say that past government 
practices from the outright closing of news- 
papers to the control of newsprint supplies — 
have a very chilling effect on editors and are 
most effective in suppressing any anti-government 
comment . " 

Michael Klare believes that the three executed 
Americans working on Project Ibex were "high up." 

"Ibex is a plan to endow Iran with a modern 
intelligence apparatus. It's a very sophisticated 
system, set up with help from the National Security 
Agency which is the most secret Intelligence 
agency in the U.S., much more secret than the CIA 
My impression is that the three Americans were 
the ones responsible for organizing Ibex." 

"The guerrillas," said Klare, "have singled 
out the technological spearhead of the American 
penetration of Iran; they've picked the most 
critical element. They are not just striking at 
anybody." 
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LIJS Film Review: 


LINA \^RTKULLER WINS AMERICAN ACCLAIM; 

ITALIAN CRITICISM 

by Lucy Quacinella 

( Editor * s note: The following film review was 
3ent to Liberation News Service hy Lucy Quacinella^ 

\'hc lives in Rome^) 

ROME (LNS) — Ever since filmmaker Lina Wertmuller’ 
US debut in 1974, the majority of American critics 
have almost reverentially maintained that not only 
IS she a cinematic genius, but also a true revolution- 
ary spiritc 

With few exceptions, "establishment" as well 
as alternative media and leftist publications agree 
that she makes commercially viable and artistically 
valid films that don’ t compromise sincere leftist 
political ideals. An indicative example is Film 
Quarterly = In 1974, it carried a Marxist analysis of 
some of the major elements in her work, and at the 
end of a review of Everything Ready ^ declared that 
"those who await some new revolutionary development 
will claim Wertmuller as their own." 

That Wertmuller is a thoroughly professional 
showwoman with an astonishing knack for the comic 
as well as the grotesque can hardly be denied. But 
IS all the commotion about politically conscious 
cinema really justified? 

Consider Love and Anarchy. Despite the quotation 
from Enrico Malatesta, a 19th century anarchist, the 
film has no politically revolutionary moral. Tunin’ s 
infantile gesture (the aborted attempt at assassin- 
ation) is based on emotion and instinct (the 
Fascists kill a very dear friend) rather than on any 
political response to, or analysis of, the world 
around him. 

The film may be sensitive to the interaction 
between the personal and the political, but the 
individualistic description it gives is thoroughly 
unrepresentative of the development of political 
consciousness among Italy’s peasant and working 
classes, recognized as one of the most advanced in 
Western Europe. The film’s focus on a politically 
naive individual carries the implication that the 
people are unaware, unprepared and irresponsible, 
hardly a revolutionary conclusion in this case. 

" Swept Away " 

Swept Away takes the notion of irresponsibility 
a step further. From the opening moment when the 
Milanese industrialists are swimming and sunbathing, 
chattering about politics, taking jabs at the right 
as wei:. as the left, the film works up to the idea 
that "politics" boils down to talk, jibberish, con- 
fused babble. 

A capitalist mistress and a proletarian servant 
find themselves on a deserted island where, far from 
the conditioning of society, the slave becomes master 
and the mistress, slave. Ostensibly, it’s an allegory 
about the oppression of the masses by the ruling 
class; Gennarino is able to overwhelm the helpless 
Raffaela when he gets direct control of the means 
of production. 

But how is this newly found power put to use? 

He rapes Raffaela and kicks her around the island. 

And Raffaela, on her part, becomes a willing slave. 


Each reveals an inner personality completely in con 
tradiction with the politics they outwardly profess. 
The implication is clear: politics is jive, deception, 
with each side trying to call the other’s bluff. 

And although our sympathies may lie with 
Gennarino when he’s left flat at the end, ripped off 
once again by the ruling class, his false political 
posturing and insensitivity to the need for fundamen- 
tal change are manifest as he kicks his wife down 
the pier. Since exploitation and power relationships 
remain fundamentally the same regardless of poli- 
tical ideology — or so the film implies — it 
essentially doesn’t matter which side of the fence 
you’re on. 

Swept Away ^ s treatment of the class contradic- 
tions in capitalist society is politically ambiguous. 
Although the fable runs along with classic jargon 
about proletarians and bosses, oppressors and the 
oppressed; its twists and switches are such that one 
really isn’t sure where the filmmaker herself stands 
in the end. 

" Mimi " 

The story of Mimi — a Southern worker who goes 
North, becomes radicalized in the factory, but even- 
tually gives up his dommunist ideals under Mafia 
pressure — is far from the perceptive social com- 
mentary that most American critics have claimed it 
to be. Related only superficially to the tradition 
of Italian neo-realism (the post-war movement typi- 
fied in content and aesthetics by its social com- 
mittment and focus on the lower classes) , The Seduc- 
tion of Mimi is much closer to "commedie brillanti," 
a style characterized by the familiar stereotyped 
image of the "terrone" (derogatory term for 
Southerner) . 

All the basic ingredients are there: a ridicu- 
lously narrow-minded, hypocritical macho male is 
ultimately done in by his own shortcomings. Unlike 
neo-realism, where dialect is the people’s natural 
voice, the "commedie brillanti" use dialect to 
reinforce a caricature. It’s the same mechanism at 
work, for example, in American comedies where a 
black man is scurrying about, rolling his eyes, 
saying "Yassah, Lawdy, lawdyl" 

The film has been hailed as "extravagantly 
comic, energetically grotesque," but Wertmuller ’s 
touch of cinematic class adds nothing new to the 
genre other than the pretence of a leftist political 
analysis. For in spite of its proletarian anti- 
hero, the film’s political implications are clearly 
conservative. It denies the possibility that the 
South can escape the oppressive, provincial mentality 
imposed by centuries of economic underdevelopment, 
the Church, Mafia and Christian Democrats. 

Such pessimism doesn’t correspond to Italy’s 
current political situation. Mimi in his ignorance 
is far from reflecting the Southern proletarians 
who have immigrated to the big industrial centers 
and have begun to join together with Northern workers. 
In 1972, when the film was released in Italy, in- 
dustrial contracts had just been signed after a 
struggle in which immigrant workers had played an 
important role. Southerners arriving in the North, 
homeless, were the initiators of the big squatting 
movements in Turin in 1968. As early as the 1950’ s, 
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the were crgani/.ed in significant numbers at Fiat 
- . articipated in tie militant strikes of 1968. 

Hew ' a film that neglects these non-Mimis be 
idenc'xiied as politically conscious cinema? 

Italians Unmoved 

"I dedicate my films to the masses" has become 
almcs: emblematic of Wercmuller*s work in the U.S., 
"ep. ' tad If. nearly every interview. In Italy, how- 
e' e: :hat notion has often been challenged. Accord- 

ing tc the filn, journal Cinema Nuovo, for example, 
"Mini , , is the symbol of a story badly told — or 
rather, told the way the bosses want it to be." 

Paese Sera, an independent left newspaper, 
"i.arged that Swept Away seeks the "maximum commer- 
cial results with a minimum of intellecutal efforto" 
Su'.h criticism — in contrast to the overwhelming 
ent^'Lisiasm of America’s response — must be seen 
uithin an overall political context. 

Almost by definition, artists and intellectuals 
ir. are "on the left." The twenty years of 

fascism are often described as a period "without 
■uiture," Most internationally known Italian 
d 'ectors are associated with leftist political 
or go r izat ions Bertolucci, Bellocchio, Antonioni, 
Pasolini and Visconti have ail been connected in 
some way with the Iralian Communist Party, either 
as card-holding members or as critics from the leftc 

Since the second world war when Communist par- 
tisans icughr against Fascism, the left has steadily 
gained legitimacy in the public’s opinion. As recent 
electoral results attest, the many and significantly 
different shades of red in the political spectrum 
no longer provoke mass hysteria. 

But in the U.S., where the act of coming out 
publically as a radical, a Communist or a Socialist 
still has the power to terrorize large segments of 
the population, being "on the left" also ''carries 
a certain mystique. Wertmuller’s work may appear 
politically outrageous, ultra-committed, or ex- 
ceptionally sincere in America where political 
themes are rarely directly confronted on film. 

But seen in her native context, she’s only one 
among the many talking, writing and filming about 
"the exploited masses." 

Actually, in the extraordinary realm of 
Italian politics, her official political stance 
is not very far to the left of center. Giacomo 
Mancini, leader of the conservative faction of a 
by no means revolutionary Socialist Party, is Lina’s 
political idol. The Italian Socialists favor a 
program even more reform-oriented than the Com- 
munists. And the Communists themselves are contin- 
ually under attack by the "extra-parliamentary" left 
(technically that term is outdated since the June 
20 election when the extreme left coalition 
Democrazia Proletaria gained 6 seats in Parliament 
and the civil rights oriented group Partito Radicale, 
4) for what are considered compromising tactics in 
dealing with the Christian Democrats and the 
status quo. 

Americans Swept Away 

Why have Americans been swept away? American 
moviegoers are not accustomed to political situa- 
tions — American, Italian or otherwise — being 
openly discussed on the screen. Wertmuller’s style 


is sophisticated and flashy, it dazzles The color 
and composition of her images overwhelmo The pace 
leads you along at break-neck speed*. Side-tracked 
by the force of such cinematic know-how, viewers 
might see Mimi’s Sicilian machismo and cop-out on 
his co-workers, or the class-sex war between 
Gennarino and Raffaela as bold and masterful syn- 
thesis of the political and pfivateo 

But a closer look reveals the politics of 
these films to be shrewd manipulation of popular 
"in" notions about how cinema could or should be 
socially concerned, politically committed. Wertmuller 
makes an anti-hero out of a proletarian underdog 
and still manages to arrive at politically conser- 
vative conclusions « 

Americans have considered Italy’s critical 
rejection of Wertmuller’s work either as an enormous 
oversight, a bizarre case of cultural myopia or as 
the result of some national inability to accept 
a negative image of themselves. 

But it’s more likely the case that America is 
suffering from a lack in political perspective that 
makes it easy to be taken in -- from the left as 
well as dead center — by the brilliance of a highly 
polished and well packaged products 
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GOVERNMENT REPORT PREPARES FOR NUCLEAR CATASTROPHES 

NEW YORK (LNS) — While fervently minimizing the 
danger of nuclear accidents, : the federal 
government is busy making plans in case accidents 
do occur, according to a recent New York Times 
report . 

A 43-page draft has been written by the Federal 
Preparedness Agency — a 700-member group within 
the General Services Administration. It details 
a plan to "cope with the casualties, property damage 
and loss of civilian control that might be caused 
by a serious accident at one of the nation’s 58 
nuclear reactors 

For example, the report directs the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency to cooperate with the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission to develop "guidelines for 
the disposal of the dead, removal of solid wastes, 
animal carcasses and other debris . o , that might 
contaminate the environment 

Mdre remote than the consistent malfunctioning 
of existing nuclear power plants or the leaks of 
stored radioactive material, is the possibility 
of "an explosion of a homemade atomic bomb,” but 
nevertheless, the draft report deals extensively 
with this subject. The FBI is called upon to draw 
up plans to deal with thefts of nuclear bomb-making 
materials and nuclear extortion threats. 

And the Federal Preparedness Agency calls 
on all government agencies to direct their efforts 
"toward the preservation of the basic political, 
social and economic systems and values of the 
affected areas," 
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ATIUA PRISONERS HOLD 6 DAY STRIKE OVER CONDITIONS; 

TWO OTHER NEW YORK PRISONS ALSO STRIKE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — In their strongest protest since 
V be 19 '1 Attica rebellion, nearly 2000 prisoners 
joined in a six day strike to press their demand for 
pii^cn retorm- By the end of the strike on August 28, 
New York state officials had been forced to negotiate 
with a prisoner committee and make some concessions on 
a list ct 16 demands c 

Just following the Attica strike, on August 30, 
prisoners at Great Meadows in upstate New York went 
on strike, and the next day prisoners at Greenhaven 
also went cut on strike. Both are demanding changes 
in the prison system. All three are New York State 
maximum security prisons with populations of approx- 
imately 2000 men each. 

Attica was the earlier scene of the dramatic 
five day rebellion that began September 9, 1971, and 
ended when state police and guards stormed the prison, 
killing 39 prisoners and hostages with gunfire. 
Indictments against most of the 62 inmates charged 
with the 1971 protests were finally dismissed in the 
courts in early 1976, after the role of state officials 
and police during the rebellion and subsequent legal 
proceedings was revealed in court. 

Prison Conditions Unchanged 

A state report issued in July admitted that the 
conditions at Attica were "just as bad, perhaps worse," 
than before the rebellion five years ago. Prisoners 
at Attica circulated petitions among themselves on 
July 4, August 16 and August 19 outlining a total of 
32 demands for changes in the prison system. 

Then, on August 23, in an action that state 
officials admitted was over 95% effective, the 
prisoners began their strike, refusing to report for 
work assignments, jobs, classes and mess hall. 


was one allowing inmates to have witnesses and re- 
presentationcof their choice at disciplinary hearings 
and a proposal restricting solitary confinements 

Other major demands concerning indeterminate sen 
tencing and parole were shuttled into legislative 
proposals which state officials say they will submit 
to the state legislature in January o 

If the state legislature refuses to implement 
the proposals, prisoners say they may strike again in 
January. And, as indicated by the current: strikes 
at Great Meadows and Greenhaven, other prisons may 
join in to support prison reform proposals^ 

According to outside visitors to Attica following 
the end of the six day strike, manipulation by state 
officials and the news media managed to help break 
the strike before all of their demands were met. 

State officials successfully chose which prisonerr 
leaders they would negotiate with, and prisoners were 
unable to meet between cellblocks to discuss the 
issues as a group during the strike. 

After the negotiating committee had agreed on a 
reform package, state officials announced that the 
strike was over, which much of the news media report- 
ed. Prisoners, who were kept isolated from other 
cellblocks in the prison and had little independent 
sources of inf ormation, were thrown into confusion, 
and the strike was broken. So rather than the speci- 
fic reforms they have achieved, many prisoners stress 
that most importantly, the strikebhas shown the 
strength of their unity that will be used in future 
protests . 

The strike is "temporarily over" and "basic, 
grievances are not solved" are words that many 
prisoners are using to discuss the end of the strike, 
according to a visitor to the prison. 

Great Meadow and Greenhaven 


The prisoners issued 16 demands, aimed at both 
giving relief to daily conditions of harassment and 
brutality, as well as bringing about more long-range* 
'ihanges to the prison system. And, as one lawyer who 
talked v’ith the strikers stressed, the demands, if 
won, would affect not just Attica, but all the New 
York State prisons. 

Many of the demands that the state conceded on 
and agreed to implement, the prisoners say, are of 
less than major importance. The state agreed, among 
other things, to allowing more showers, more phone 
□ , and more freedom during family visits. But an 

important issue, the harassment and brutality from 
guards, was left essentially untouched. 

Prisoners talk constantly of racism among 
guards, and point out that some guards belong to the 
Ku Klux Klan. Brutality and terror is a part of life 
tlere, they explain. For example, just prior to the 
strike, on July 11, an Attica prison leader was sud- 
denly attacked and beaten by guards in view of many 
other prisoners^ 

The victim was then placed in solitary confine- 
ment, where he was again maced, beaten and his jaw 
broken. In response, other prisoners joined in protests 
for several days, and were also beaten by guards. Now, 
a. or ding to a lawyer who has worked closely with the 
prisoners, indictments may be handed down against the 
prisoners for the July 11 incident, with no action 
taRen againsr guards. 


State officials have held a tight lid on infor- 
mation about the three strikes, and no news media 
has been allowed into Great Meadow or Greehhaven. 
Telephone inquires about the strikes at the prisons 
are referred to the public information officer in 
Albany, the state capital. 

A prison department spokesperson in Albany said 
approximately two thirds of the Great Meadow prison- 
ers are on strike, no negotiations were taking place, 
and that "we do not have as yet what we consider an 
official list of grievances." 

Some information on the Greenhaven prison strike 
has come from one individual who talked with a 
prisoner during a scheduled visit on August 31, the 
day the strike began,, He was told that 65% of 
the 1800 men in the prison were participating in a 
strike organized by the Inmate United Committee, 
which has been preparing for the strike for several 
months c He said that among the demands the prisoners 
were striking for are: the right to organize a union 
for prisoners in the shops, community representation 
on parole boards, and work release programs that 
will allow prisoners to return to their original 
community. 

An Albany spokesperson for the prison system 
said that prisoners were also demanding changes 
concerning sentencing and health care, and that the 
strike appeared to be "well organized o" 
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U.-S. PROVOCATION IN KOREA AIMED AT 
bolstering ford candidacy & PARK REGIME 

NEW YORK (LNS) — U,S. military and political 
machinations brought the 40,000 American troops 
based in Korea to the brink of war in mid-August. 

Following a months-long build-up of U.S. war 
materiel and military activities in the area, the 
Democratic People's Republic of Korea (DPRK) issued 
a strong statement August 5 denouncing U.S, provo- 
V. at ions The build-up included joint U.S, -South 
Korean air assault operations with new F-111 fighter 
bc-mbers in January, joint air and naval exercises 
in March, and a month-long joint artillery exercise 
in April. 

Many foreign governments and organizations 
issued statements in support of the August 5 declar- 
ation, The U.S, build-up was discussed at an "Emer- 
gency International Conference on Korea" held in 
Tokyo August 12-14, and the DPRK premier addressed 
the Conference of 85 Non-Aligned Nations in Sri Lanka 
on the situation August 17. But the U.S. press ignored 
these activities and proceeded to report the August 
18 "tree-cutting" incident hysterically, and out of 
it s context r 

The Provocation 

DPRK guards in the Panmunjom truce village, 
a joint security area in the demilitarized zone, 
turned back a United Nations command group seeking 
CO cut down a tree in the area in early August. This 
fact was not revealed until 2 weeks later — after 
the incident had erupted — by a New York Times 
reporter, however. 

Rather than discuss the issue with the DPRK 
representatives, as is mandatory in the zone, the 
U.S, decided to make another attempt to cut down 
the tree on August 18. 

The Korean Central News Agency gave an official 
account of the ensuing incident the next day. Four 
DPRK security personel who questioned the U.S. -led 
group of 14 were met with insults, were spit upon, 
and then attacked. When an ax was thrown at them 
rhe Koreans responded in self-defense, and the U.S. 
side called in over 30 reinforcements, conveniently 
waiting nearby. Two Americans were killed and five 
Koreans wounded in the melee. The axes used in the 
incident were Austrian-made, all brought to the 
scene by the U.S. side. 

High-Level U.S. Decisions 

U,Sc decision-making during the incident — 
which took place in the midst of the Republican 
Convention — was made at the highest levels of gov- 
ernment. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger convened 
the Washington Special Action Group (WASAG) , an arm 
of the National Security Council, on August 18 and 
again on the 19th. Despite the fact that CIA Director 
George Bush stated that "there was no evidence of 
any North Korean moves toward the South Korean 
border," the WASAG decided to put U.S. forces on 
special alert, and sent U.S. fighter bombers to 
Korea from Okinawa and Idaho, 

President Ford and Kissinger then met in Kansas 
City and decided to escalate the situation further 
by cutting down the tree in a massive show of force. 

The August 21 action involved B-52 strategic bombers 
from Guam, F-4 Phantom and F-111 fighter bombers, 


helicopter: gunships and 300 armed soldiers, some of 
whom were Americans in full combat uniform^ 

The action was described by an unnamed official 
as "minimal" and Kissinger said he wanted more 
"reparations" from the Koreans = American B-52s con^ 
tinned to fly daily "practice bombing missions" over 
South Korea after the tree was cut down« 

Administration Exploits Incident 

The sabre-rattling series of events received 
wide press coverage as Ford narrowly defeated Ronald 
Reagan in the race for the Republican nomination, 
and then proceeded to try to build more support with- 
in his divided party. Meanwhile, the Korean account 
of the incident was repressed, and disclosure of 
the Korean response skillfully manipulated. 

White House spokesman Ron Nessen first stated 
that a message from DPRK leader Kim II Sung charac- 
terizing the incident as "regretful'.* 'had been re- 
ceived on August 19, the day after the conflict e- 
rupted. But the State Department, in making the 
Korean statement public, said the message was unac- 
ceptable to the U.S. and that it had not been 
delivered until August 21, after the massive show 
of force in which the tree was actually cut down 
Clearly U.S. officials intended to suppress the 
statement of regret and then make it appear that 
the second provocation (when the tree was cut) was 
necessary to evoke a response from the Koreans, 

In the next week, the U.S. finally calmed its 
warlike posture and met with the Koreans in the 
Military Armistice Commission to discuss the DPRK 
proposal for partitioning the Panmunjom village. 

Repercussions in the South 

South Korea's 33 million citizens may be just 
beginning to feel the repercussions of what happen- 
ed at Panmunjom," wrote Pacific News Service corres- 
pondent James Stentzel from Seoul, Korea on August 
30. 

For it is the fear of 'North Korean invasion,'" 
^o^Linues Stentzel, that President Park Chung Hee 
has used to justify — to the U.S. as well as the 
people of South Korea ~ the web of fear he has spun 
over his nation. And the Panmunjom incident could 
provide him with a new chance to strengthen his 
dictatorial rule." 

Park, in an August 19 speech, demanded that it 
was time to use "a stick" against the north, calling 
for further military aggression. And Park has been 
thrashing back at his opposition with Emergency 
Measure No. 9 which outlaws all criticism of the 
constitution, bans political activities by students, 
and forbids dissemination of reports considered to be 
harmful to the national security. Reports of the 
torture of political prisoners jailed under Emergency 
Measure No. 9 circulate constantly, according to 
PNS correspondent Stentzel „ 

Eighteen prominent South Koreans in opposition 
to Park were just found guilty August 28, and sen- 
tenced to terns of 2 to 8 years. In one of the most 
important political trials under the regime, the 
court charged that the 18 had "distorted the politi- 
cal situation by claiming that there is no freedom 
in this country," The judges said the defendants 
slandered the constitution" and violated the 
Emergency Measure, The charges grew out of a 
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manifesto the defendants issued in March calling 
tor the resignation of president Park to restore 
democ^'acy, and revocation of his repressive 
19^2 constitution. 

Despite the threat of jailings, the defen- 
dants drew widespread support and demonstra- 
tions were held in the south during the four- 
month trial 
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HEALTH CARE INFLATION BLUES 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Health care in the 
United States today is a big business with 
costs inflating fast and furiously. Economic 
Notes ^ bulletin of the Labor Research Associa- 
tion, reports that total costs have risen dra- 
matically from $12 billion in 1950 to $95 bil- 
lion in 1973 and $118.5 billion in 1975. 

The cost of health care averaged $547 a 
person in 1975, or $2,188 per family of four. 

As a result, reports the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability, ’’Americans on the average now 
are spending about 10% of their income for 
health careY’ 

The cost of an average hospital stay rose 
from $311 in 1965 to $1,017 in 1975 -- while the 
average stay was shortened. And according to 
the American Medical Assocation the average fee 
for an initial office visit rose from $12.80 
in 1969 to $19.55 in 1974, an increase of 54%. 
This increase came about even though price con- 
trols were in effect for much of that period. 

All in all, health care costs are rising 
faster than other areas of the economy. Con- 
sumer Price Index figures from March 1975 to 
19^6 show that while the overall CPI rose 6.1 
physicians’s fees climbed 11.7%. 
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OUTSPOKEN ATTORNEY FIGHTING DISBARMENT 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The American Civil Li- 
berties Union (ACLU) announced its intention 
August 9 to help North Carolina attorney Jerry 
Paul fight disbarment proceedings stemming from 
Paul's defense of Joann Little. 

Little was acquitted August 15, 1975 of 
the murder of jailer Clarence Alligood, in a 
widely publicized trial that exposed the vio- 
lence and abuse directed at black women pri- 
soners . 

One of the charges against Paul is based 
on the fact that he "publicly denounced the 
judicial system in North Carolina," when during 
the trial he accused the state court system 
of recism. 

'The principle of free speech is seriously 
thieatened when a State Bar attempts to disbar 
an atcorney on sych grounds," said the director 
of the ACLU Southern Regional Office. The ACLU 


NATION'S. LARGEST NUCLEAR PLANT 
SUED FOR MAJOR SAFETY VIOLATIONS 

by Norman Solomon 

* PORTLAND, Oregon (LNS) --The nation's largest 
operating nuclear power plant is being taken to court 
by 3.' state agency for, forty-three separate environmen- 
tal monitoring violations within five months o 

Following a joint state and federal investigation 
of the Trojan Nuclear Power Plant, the Oregon Energy 
Facility Siting Council voted August 10 to file a 
civil suit against Portland General Electric (PGE) 
for repeated failures to maintain a correct monitoring 
system for waste discharges into the Columbia River» 

"The violations are indefensible," said Siting 
Council chairperson Dr<> J.d. Thorpe = "Here was instru- 
mentation that should have been operating -- eind it 
wasn't." 

In addition to taking PGE to court over failure 
to monitor excessive heat discharges and instrumen- 
tation quality -- violations which could total over 
$1 million in court fines -- the state also served 
notice on PGE that the company would not be able to 
resume operation of the Trojan facility until it took 
corrective action. 

Located forty miles northwest of Portland, the 
Trojan nuclear plant has been shut down since May of 
this year. During its five months of operation it 
experienced over a dozen separate breakdowns of safe- 
ty water pumps, including a February 29 malfunction 
during which two major safety pumps simultaneously 
failed to work while reactor temperatures rose. After 
four different automatic starting systems for the 
pumps proved ineffectual, plant workers were able to 
activate the pumps manually after about five minutes 
had passed. 

Other problems with the Westinghouse-designed 
nuclear, plant have included a control panel fire, dif- 
ficulties with its steam generator system, and radio- 
active leaks officially termed "internal." 

If approved by voters, a nuclear safeguard measure 
on the November ballot in Oregon would establish safety 
standards before any additional nuclear plants could be 
constru^rted in the state. Trojan is presently Oregon's 
only nuclear power plant, but its chief electric utili- 
ty backer, privately-owned PGE, is seeking approval 
for a pair of larger nuclear plants at Pebble Springs 
in central Oregon --an effort which the safeguards 
initiative could prevent. 

Activists are now intervening against the proposed 
Pebble Springs plant construction at hearings before the 
federal Nuclear Regulatory Commission. Meanwhile, the 
Oregon Supreme Court-Jias agreed to hear a suit filed 
by anti-nuclear environmentalists and the state Energy 
Facility Siting Council to rescind prior state agency 
approval and require renewed hearings before the council 
If that court effort fails, the state's Pebble Springs 
site construction cert iicat^ will go to the governor 
for his signature, 

Oregon Governor Bob Straub, a former supporter of 
nuclear energy, has recently called nuclear power "a 
disaster, economically, as well as environmentally/' 
yet says he woAld approve the Pebble Springs plant 
construction if convinced it would be necessary for 

the state's electricity needs. 
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